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EMOTIONS

is sure to provoke vomiting, and this action
brings up mucus from the air passages and
stops choking. Besides drugs, emetics in-
clude irritants applied to the stomach, such
as mustard. A dose of lukewarm water is
sometimes sufficient to cause vomiting, and
mustard in warm water almost never fails
to do so. Emetics should be used with cau-
tion, as the sensation of nausea which they
create is also attended by a weakening of
the vitality.

EMIGRATION. See IMMIGRATION AND
EMIGRATION.

EMIGRES, a me graf, the name applied to
those royalists who fled from France during
the French. Revolution. After the storming
of the Bastille in July, 1789, the first exodus
took place, and later in the same year, at
the time of the attack on Versailles, a larger
number left the country. In 1791, when the
Constitution was adopted, another large
party left, most of them taking refuge
in Holland, Germany or Switzerland.
Throughout their exile the emigres were con-
stantly intriguing with foreign kings to bring
about the restoration of the monarchy, and
the knowledge of this fact drove the revolu-
tionists to desperation and had much to do
with many of the atrocities which were com-
mitted. Napoleon, on gaining the consul-
ship, permitted the return of the emigres.
At the time of the Bourbon restoration, they
were refused the right to regain their es-
tates or privileges.

EMINENT DOMAIN, the right of a state
to force the sale of private property when
that property stands in the way of, or is
needed for, public enterprises. It is far
more common in the United States than in
any other country. Congress, with, whom the
power lies, is limited in its exercise by the
Constitution, which declares that no person
shall be deprived of property "without due
process of law," and that "private property
shall not be taken for public use without
just compensation." The purposes for which
the rignt may be exercised are many, includ-
ing not only improvements under the direc-
tion of the government, but also public util-
ities under private ownership and manage-
ment, such as railroads, street ears and such.

EMIN PASHA, a'meen pa shah' (1840-
1892), whose real name was Edward Schnitz-
er, was an African explorer, governor and
army surgeon. He was born at Oppeln, Prus-
sia, studied at Berlin and Konigsberg, and

took a degree in medicine. In 1865 he was
appointed surgeon of the Turkish army, and
later became surgeon-general of the Egyp-
tian army in the Sudan. General Gordon ap-
pointed him in 1878 governor of the equa-
torial provinces in the Southern Sudan. In
1887 the Egyptian government made him a
pasha. When two years afterwards the prov-
inces rose in revolt, he was deposed and im-
prisoned. On his release he left the country,
and was assassinated by Arabs while on an
exploring expedition in East Africa.

EMMET, ROBERT (1778-1803), an Irish
patriot. He left Ireland in 1798 after his
expulsion from Trinity College, Dublin, for
exciting rebellion. After spending some
time on the Continent and receiving from
Napoleon a promise of aid in a struggle for
Irish independence, he returned to Ireland
and became a member of the Society of
United Irishmen, a society which had for its
object the independence for Ireland. In
July, 1803, he became the leader in a rebel-
lion, was arrested and after a few days, tried
and executed. His speeches in his own vin-
dication have been regarded as models of
patriotic eloquence.

EMO'TIONS, certain complex feelings
aroused by experiences or events that im-
press one as agreeable, disagreeable, pleasur-
able, etc. Joy, grief, affection, hope, anger,
disgust and fear are typical emotions. Au-
thorities classify the emotions in various
ways. One school of thought divides them
into the egoistic^ the altruistic, the moral
and the religious. The egoistic relate wholly
to self; the altruistic, such, as love and an-
ger, are exercised towards objects outside
the self, and the moral and religious are
combinations of both the egoistic and the
altruistic. The moral emotions arise from
relations of human beings to one another.
They give us the sense of right and wrong,
and in so far as they are responsible for our
moral standards are strongly egoistic, while
in so far as they are exercised towards others,
they are altruistic (see ETHICS). The reli-
gious emotions are closely allied to the moral
and arise from contemplating one's relation
to a supreme being. They constitute the high-
est sentiments of whiehi the mind is capable.

The emotions are expressed in a variety of
ways, by the eyes, by the countenance, by
gesture and by the tones of the voice, as
well as by words. When they are strong
they affect the organic functions, such as